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The Production of 
Outrage: The Iraq War 
and the Radical 
Documentary Tradition 

Jane M. Gaines 


Now we are engaged in two image wars. And we may not think that there are 
two of them because they are inextricable. The first conflict is the one seen in 
what is seen (and thought to be stored) in still and moving images. We speak 
of images of explosions, armored vehicles, and Baghdad streets as “caught” 
by digital video cameras. This is the imaged conflict , a conflict which in one his¬ 
torical moment might have been understood as “images of” war, images of 
inhumanity and deprivation. Images ofl. Forty years ago, critical theory began 
to insist on moving images as representations , and in the following decades aca¬ 
demics have talked about the ideological standing-in function of the image 
while ordinary people talked about violence on the screen. Now both mind¬ 
sets seem hopelessly off the mark. Today we must talk about the infinitude of 
moving images on, around, through, under, and over the U.S. engagement in 
Iraq. This is the Iraq war imaged everywhere on every media outlet, and 
always available in all formats and by means of every conceivable device. It 
is, as we know, a most infuriatingly stupid and wasteful war and I would like 
nothing more than to rage against it for the next several pages, but that is not 
my topic. 

The two image wars, or the inextricable conflicts that define our time, are 
not, however, equally available. The one war, that one thought to have been 
“caught,” (thought to now exist in imaged form), is available everywhere to 
be seen; the other war , the one over the imaged war, is not exactly viewable. It 
is not on view because it is the war about how we view —how we see what we see 
as well as what we make of the images that we see and what they make of us. It is a 
question of the conditions of everyday engagement that make the imaged 
war accessible or inaccessible, available or unavailable; that determine dis- 
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semination or distribution. It is about digital delivery systems that are them¬ 
selves systems of delivery. It is these systems, as they carry these war images, 
that are undergoing something cataclysmic. The systems question taken up 
by both media historians and corporate media industries sometimes goes by 
the name of convergence. 1 Here, I want to put on hold the contemporary 
question of convergence, the sometimes scary collapse of everything into the 
digital (which may or may not be the right question), in order to return to a 
longer history of critical discourse about the image and images in relation to 
the real historical events they reference, which still has relevance. These are 
events with which, in the radical documentary film tradition, filmmakers 
have been passionately engaged. 

To some degree, it is the same old image war, this war against images. 
There is the public distrust that has to be re-educated, a distrust earlier edu¬ 
cated by a suspicious academic elite, suffering perhaps from what Martinjay 
identified as “iconophobia.” 2 I put more stress, however, on the high- over 
low-culture hierarchy here. Think of the high modernist conception of the 
image as too given, too lazily over-dependent on the world. 3 Somewhere in 
the melange of common sense, this image-as-excessive notion meets mind¬ 
lessness, barbarism and chaos. Think, for instance, of the way people speak of 
being bombarded by images. The terminology itself is a dead giveaway. It is 
so often said that we are “bombarded with images” and much less often bom¬ 
barded with or assaulted by words. Why? Words belong to a long tradition of 
letters and literacy still defined against the image that so easily reaches the let¬ 
terless, so-called “illiterate.” One might think that the realization of the new 
ubiquity of moving image devices would make image suspicion (really 
“image bashing”) obsolete. But we are still in transition, living the paradox. 
Thus, in the technologically uneven and asymmetrical moment, images are 
both distrusted and declared harbingers of a brave new world of instantaneity 
and supra-intelligence. 4 

A telling example of the war against images comes from the New York 
Times Magazine , an ideal source for taking the temperature of an elite public 
antagonism toward high circulation images. In a 2004 article by Michael 
Ignatieff, significantly titled “The Terrorist as Auteur,” the author makes the 
classic case against moving images: they come to us from chaotic places: war 
zones and irrational psyches. 5 He is speaking especially of the video of tor¬ 
tured hostages-Polish, Turkish, British, Japanese, Indonesian-televised as he 
says, as terrorist recruitment. Now we may see in his reference to “torturer as 
video artist” a conflation of torture and video, a suggestion that they go “hand 
in hand.” In our civil society, he seems to be saying, the digital video camera is 
dangerously undermining debate and deliberation. To quote him: “In Iraq, 
imagery has replaced argument; indeed, atrocity footage has become its own 
argument.” 6 Another terror on top of the other terror: Images, out of control, 
depicting acts of war that we don’t want to see; and, what is worse, able to do 
this all on their own; without the help of words, those markers of refined and 
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“educated” discourse, images dangerously able to signify without words. The 
old war against images as images is still a last-gasp assertion of trust in the 
higher consciousness of the written word and uttered speech. This images-as- 
uncontrollable stance is a familiar position, often buttressed by a belief in their 
absolute self-evidence, or with what Thomas Elsaesser calls the “dangerous 
naivete” of the assumption that images can and do “speak for themselves.” 7 
This false obviousness of images that “speak for themselves” is in turn aligned 
with a presumption of easy access, access which requires neither learning nor 
interpretation. But more importantly, lurking in the self-evidence of images is 
a dangerous illusion about how images work against reason. Look again at the 
New York Times article: “The old questions about the war in Iraq ‘Was it legal? 
Was it necessary? Was it done as a last resort?’ now seem beside the point. The 
issue is now whether there is any way out of the vortex itself, mutually rein¬ 
forcing barbarism that ends where?” Here the New York Times becomes inco¬ 
herent. Excuse me. Is the vortex referenced here the vortex of the Iraq war or 
the vortex of images we receive from the front? This set of questions (Was it 
legal? Was it necessary?) is certainly valid, but since they stand alone in an arti¬ 
cle on digital video imaging and dissemination, one assumes that the author 
means that it is images that are sucking us into a vortex, images that make it 
impossible to ask hard questions about this war. Images alone achieve so 
much forgetting and are responsible for undermining analysis of the very 
news they deliver. Stop! This is blaming the messenger big-time and we 
should recognize it for what it is. 

It gets worse, however, and we can almost anticipate Ignatieff’s next 
move: “This is terrorism as pornography, and it acts like pornography ...” 
Terrorism is nothing but pornography? Let us consider the irresponsibility of 
making terrorism synonymous with pornography, with lumping all social 
dangers together, locating all forces that threaten the body, as either coming 
from within in uncontrollable sexual response, or from without in the threat 
that now works (uncontrollably) to control citizens of the First World, and to 
systematically misunderstand citizens of the Third. The scourges of society 
are confused by association, as if pornography and terrorism, apples and 
oranges, are undifferentiated now in images and actions at once feared and 
found reprehensible. The rhetorical move is all too familiar. Our New York 
Times author is able to associate terrorists and pornographers with digital 
video images because the association has already been made. But then, he 
slips. In his “terrorist as impresario” thesis, he makes the mistake of including 
the Abu Ghraib images as examples-an inadvertent admission that “terror¬ 
ism” is homegrown. Images are not only the enemy’s tactic. Images are the 
enemy. We should be almost as outraged at this early volley in the Iraq image 
wars as we are outraged at the real historical military escalation that began 
with the U.S. invasion of Iraq in March of 2004. 

Then, to make things worse, in a restatement of the most useless of all 
popular wisdom about images of atrocity, the New York Times echoes the tired 
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assessment of Vietnam, references the television war that was thought to both 
disturb and inure viewers. Terrorism, the writer says, “acts like” pornogra¬ 
phy: “at first making audiences feel curious and aroused, despite themselves, 
then ashamed, possibly degraded and finally, perhaps, just indifferent.” It is 
time for us to address head-on the popular paradox of the mass circulation 
image-the belief that something thought to be so powerfully incendiary 
could, at the same time that it disturbs, not disturb at all. In this disconcertingly 
inconsistent discourse, it is never clear which is worse: images that produce 
indifference or images that incite bodily actions, since, as it ends up, they are 
the same. The point of this article could have been, “don’t show us, because 
we don’t want to see and don’t want to know.” But rather than saying that “we 
don’t want to know,” the blame is placed squarely on the potency of the mov¬ 
ing image, now magnified by the global circulation of the Internet, and exem¬ 
plified here by an extremely popular Dutch website that features images of 
beheadings. Why, we wonder, should we be so surprised that there is public 
interest in images of decapitation? Here, the conflation of streamed images of 
beheadings as well as the beheadings themselves, used as a strategy for 
denouncing images, again shows the article’s sleight of hand. The U.S. public 
is encouraged to be outraged against an Internet site, but not outraged against 
the illegal and globally disastrous war, against global war of global propor¬ 
tions. And the images-as-the-enemy mind-set has further ramifications in the 
war zone of public opinion, best exemplified by U.S. media hostility towards 
the Arab News Network, Aljazeera. As we recall, soon after the images-as- 
the-enemy mind-set turned Aljazeera into a U.S. military target, hostility 
toward images turned into attempts to close the station down by bombing 
reporters. Significantly, images of an endangered Aljazeera journalist report¬ 
ing from a Baghdad rooftop just before his death, effectively produced 
images of the war on images made indistinguishable from images of the war 
as part of the analysis of one of the earliest Iraq war documentaries, Control 
Room (Jehane Noujaim, US, 2004). In this war where it has been difficult for 
the U.S. military to define the enemy, one thing is certain. What is certain is 
that images are not the enemy. 

Where the two wars merge, where the war against images is literalized, I 
want to change direction. It is the very ferocity of the image-war hostilities, 
now accelerated, that reminds us of something that film and video makers on 
the Left have historically known. For it would seem that this reactionary com¬ 
plaint, this war against images, has nothing to do with the aims and goals of 
either the anti-war documentary or the anti-war movement that some are at 
this moment trying to build. And yet, the war against images has direct impli¬ 
cations. What we see from the Left side is another, different, paradox-the 
image that we need to use to “image out” (as opposed to speak out) against 
the war, is the image that the culture is against (all the while the world 
watches). Here is the point: the New York Timed s overreaction to the affective 
investment in the widely disseminated image-that-moves attests to an 
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irrefutable social force, the New York Times tirade against images is testimony 
to the very power that documentary makers would harness. Yes, mimetic 
technologies do have the power to explosively reproduce, to reproduce the 
world before us as well as to reproduce its intensities onscreen, and to repro¬ 
duce them most strategically in the bodies and hearts of viewers. 

This expectation of explosive politicization is, in fact, the legacy of a long 
tradition of Leftist documentary filmmaking in Europe and North America, 
as well as Latin America. 8 And thus it is that the promotional rhetoric of the 
new Iraq War documentaries produces a strange ring of remembrance. Brave 
New Films, producers of Iraq for Sale (Robert Greenwald, US, 2006), adver¬ 
tises on the DVD, “Share it and change the world.” But I want to ask about 
the documentary social change legacy, a legacy that has never been properly 
situated in relation to the anti-war documentary of the Vietnam era, exempli¬ 
fied by such important titles as the The Sad Song of Yellow Skin (Mike Rubbo, 
CA, 1970), the more well-known Hearts and Minds (Peter Davis, US, 1974), 
and the French cinema verite classic The Anderson Platoon (Pierre Schoendoerf- 
fer, FR, 1967). We may be able to agree that what these films have in com¬ 
mon is “documentary” and “anti-war,” but, in fact, at the current moment 
when we are poised to think about emerging new digital-format work, we can 
rely on neither “documentary” nor “anti-war” as airtight categories of analy¬ 
sis. That neither the use of cinema verite documentary as a style of shooting nor 
the Iraq war soldiers as subject matter guarantees an anti-war stance was 
clearly demonstrated in recent public discussions around The War Tapes (Deb¬ 
orah Scranton, US, 2006). 9 And as Patricia Zimmerman has argued, given 
the current widening range of moving image manifestations of interest in the 
Iraq War, neither mainstream, experimental, nor documentary seems any 
more to be applicable. 10 

Yet some aspects of the documentary tradition need to be held over and 
other aspects desperately need development. This is not only because so 
many Iraq War works claim documentary status, but because, as Pat Aufder- 
heide has argued, no matter how these works are distributed, the activist 
agenda is effectively the “constitution of a public.” 11 And while the Internet 
public is still constituted in an other space, traditional organizing around local 
public screenings continues. The myth of “share it and change the world” is 
kept alive with success stories such as that surrounding the Norfolk, Virginia 
YMCA screening of Sir! No Sir!: The Visual Suppressed Story of the GI Movement 
to End the War in Vietnam (David Zeiger, US, 2006). This is the screening that 
helped to ignite the Appeal for Redress action that Iraq soldiers have taken as 
a measure of anti-war protest. 12 In the interests of asking what it is that is a 
documentary tradition, I want to concentrate not on the reception issue, nor 
or the production of a politicized public, but on the claim of the work, the 
claimed conviction of a particular privilege vis-a-vis the world. Even if the 
distinction between documentary, mainstream, and experimental seems 
increasingly irrelevant, the aspect of the Iraq War work that gets called “doc- 
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umentary” still urges our attention. So it is this hard question that is still 
before us, a question now “called” by the U.S. engagement in a new military 
conflict. So the following is an attempt to reach back over a divide that is no 
longer there except perhaps in the memory of those who lived through these 
years. For the sake of clarity, let us call this reaching gesture the Leftist rap¬ 
prochement with documentary realism. 

We might begin our historical detour by digging up the connection 
between the Vietnam War and 1970s film theory. One of the ironies of 1970s 
film theory is that the very theory that finally had nothing to say about early 
1970s documentary films such as Hearts and Minds, The Anderson Platoon dead The 
Sad Song of Yellow Skin had its origins in the French student protest against the 
Vietnam War. The editorials and articles in the established film journal Cahiers 
du Cinema and the newer Cinethique , founded in 1969, grew out of the May 
1968 political moment in Paris when students and workers joined together in a 
general strike. For the students, the revolt against the authoritarian French uni¬ 
versity structure coincided with their heated criticism of the Vietnam War. 13 
The consequential film theory that came out of these journals was dedicated to 
a cinema of revolt against the French government, the film establishment, and 
the French Communist Party, and this theory found common cause with the 
Soviet revolutionary Marxist film tradition and its anti-realism. For our pur¬ 
poses, the more or less complete break in these journals between the earlier 
Leftist film theory associated with Siegfried Kracauer and especially Andre 
Bazin meant that the new theory was not equipped to deal with documentary 
as mode or form. 14 The important critique of bourgeois (cinematic) realism ini¬ 
tiated by Cahiers du Cinema, however, never exactly dismissed all films in what 
the editors refer to as the “live cinema” tradition, but in this category express 
interest in an approach to filmmaking in which the active role given to the 
“concrete stuff of the film” can actually challenge the process of the depic¬ 
tion. 15 In other words, the Brechtian foregrounding of the conventions and 
materials of cinema was, in this seminal editorial, considered part of at least 
one branch of the documentary tradition. So it would seem somewhat of a 
mystery as to why documentary, and political documentary in particular, 
would become the absolute antithesis of the new theoretical project. 

There is yet another connection between the Vietnam War and 1970s film 
theory, a connection less oblique but perhaps just as overlooked. For the his¬ 
tory and theory of documentary that we would have expected between 1972 
and 1990 was interrupted not only by the theory that had such high formal 
expectations of radical film but by the epitome of that tradition, Letter to Jane 
(Jean-Luc Godard andJean-Pierre Gorin, France, 1972), the then-bold experi¬ 
ment in revolutionizing film language. 16 And it is Letter toJane, with its critique 
of U.S. imperialism, of Hollywood star Jane Fonda, and of the Vietnam War, 
that is the centerpiece and the tipping point that helps us to understand a his¬ 
tory of the strange relation between film theory and the anti-war film. This is a 
question of the history of French and Anglo-American film theory as well as 
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the history of the intellectual Left where the fate of documentary film history 
and theory hung in the balance. Because between the mid-1970s, just as the 
Vietnam War ended, between the war’s end and until the 1990s, in the strug¬ 
gle over and with moving images, academic, Leftist, Anglo-American film the¬ 
ory, with a few crucial exceptions, was “missing in action.” 17 And here is 
where the fate of documentary film theory is tied to the work of Godard and 
Gorin, exemplified so strangely by this odd film that comes out of their Dziga 
Vertov period in which they paid homage to the most radical of the Soviets in 
the name they took for themselves. Letter toJane, we now realize, was the lone 
anti-Vietnam War film to test the political modernism that fit post-1968 film 
theory hand in glove. 18 Yet Letter to Jane employs a strategy unlike that of the 
other Dziga Vertov Group work as it is antagonistic to continuity style at the 
same time that it is relatively accessible to a wide audience, since such a large 
percentage of its image track is so starkly the L’Express photograph of Hanoi 
Jane looking inquisitively at the Vietnamese. 19 On the sound track is the 
famous Godardian voice-over interrogation of the image: “How can cinema 
help the Vietnamese people with their independence?”, “What part should 
intellectuals play in the revolution?”, “Dr. Kissinger will say why this photo¬ 
graph,” and, quoting Chairman Mao, “Where do right ideas come from?” 
One could argue that Letter to Jane is more minimalist and therefore less aes¬ 
thetically challenging than some of the other Dziga Vertov Group films. Yet 
one could also say that it is deceptively simple in that it is a basic lesson in what 
came to be understood as a deconstructive approach to the image. 

In interrogating the L’Express photograph for “covering up the imperialism 
that it reveals,” the film demonstrated the real historical relation of the photo¬ 
graphic to the event and suggested that this relation was not exactly one of pure 
capture. 20 There is, however, a way around the old impasse which disallowed 
realist relations. What if we were to propose Letter to Jane as an honorary docu¬ 
mentary, to nominate it in the spirit in which Bill Nichols has urged that we 
nominate Sergei Eisenstein’s Strike (USSR, 1924)? 21 This move acknowledges 
the new flexibility of the question of documentary, a paradigm shift coincident 
with the reconceptualization of a long tradition of Leftist work in cinema and its 
moving image heirs. 

In retrospect, the Dziga Vertov films themselves seem to fulfill the role of 
vanguard ideal rather than filmmaking model, inspiring rather than proscrib¬ 
ing the impossible-to-sustain prohibition against cinematic realism and the 
difficult “radical form, radical content” aesthetic of the Marxist-Leninist 
Godardian-Brechtian moment. 22 It now appears that the prohibition against 
“capturing the world with the camera,” against film recording that failed to 
critique the photographic image, thwarted the development of documentary 
film theory. 23 This is a long story, however, and one that entails reviewing 
the Althusserian skepticism of philosophical empiricism and, perhaps more 
importantly, rethinking the translation of Brechtian distanciation and Derrid- 
ian deconstruction into a style of moving image production, that is, returning 
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to these theorists from another vantage. 24 To be clear, we are speaking not so 
much of political as of theoretical prohibitions, attendant prohibitions which 
came to be understood as the important “critique of realism,” a critique 
which held that as a style and as an access, realism was hopelessly predis¬ 
posed not to change but to maintain the world as it was so easily seen to be. 
In feminist theory, where the position was taken up most ardently, the cam¬ 
era was too complicit an instrument to “capture” the reality of women’s 
struggles, a reality which could neither be recorded nor discovered. Claire 
Johnston’s article on what we would now understand as the political mod¬ 
ernism of the feminist The Nightcleaners (Berwick St. Collective, UK, 1972) 
struck out against the assumption that political cinema must “produce the 
effect of realism, to show things as they really are.” 25 Thus it was that aca¬ 
demic feminist film theory and important radical documentary in the tradi¬ 
tion of New Day’s Union Maids (Julia Reichert, Jim Klein, Miles Mogulescu, 
US, 1976) developed in different directions. 26 Union Maids, however, is the 
stylistic mother of many of the new Iraq documentaries. 27 So what do we do 
to heal the theoretical breach? 

Now, historically on the other side of the “critique of realism,” the field 
has in recent years been involved in what I call the “critique of the critique of 
realism.” 28 And thus it is a strange twist indeed that we are now engaged in 
another war whose parallels with the one forty years ago are all too painfully 
apparent. Because it has been in moments of political crisis that the proscrip¬ 
tive anti-realism of the discourse of political modernism has proven unsus¬ 
tainable, has been a theoretical luxury at a moment when we need to image 
“this is really happening,” and to assert that “actually, the situation is not this 
but that.” For what could be said is that the politics of the historical moment 
cry out for images rooted deep in that moment, growing like thorny bushes 
out of that moment. Thus we should see documentaries like Marlon Riggs’ 
Tongues Untied (US, 1990), as well as the AIDS activism videotapes that Alex 
Juhasz studied in 1995, as a turning point in the history of documentary film 
in more ways than one. 29 For the politics of being African American, gay and 
HIV positive trumped the radical form/radical content politics of style, style 
above all. But most relevant, in the deja vu mode, we recall that it was two 
anti-war experimental documentaries that coincided with the abandonment 
of the political modernism once called “politically correct style”-Harun 
Farocki’s Bilder der Welt und Inschriftydes Krieges/Images of the World and the 
Inscription of War (DE, 1988) and Bill Nichols’ 1991 Paper Tiger TV spoof of 
Dan Rather’s coverage of the first Gulf War. 30 Less well known outside Ger¬ 
many is Harun Farocki’s Ewas Wird Sichtbar/Before Your Eyes—Vietnam (DE, 
1980-82), which Thomas Elsaesser uses as an example of a film that “disen¬ 
tangles itself from the 1970s counter-strategies of struggle and resistance”- 
which, in other words, might be situated as critical of political modernism. In 
Elsaesser’s analysis, however, Before Your Eyes is still Brechtian, but in another, 
different way; that is, as it reaches for “tactical interventionism.” 31 
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So this is a moment during which we reach back over the long, theoreti¬ 
cally fallow (in terms of radical documentary theory) period between the 
Vietnam and the Iraq Wars, reach back not to one but to two, three, and 
maybe more traditions, in an attempt to establish connection. Thus we reach 
back to try to connect the Iraq War documentaries with the Soviets in the 
1920s, Dziga Vertov and Sergei Eisenstein, where the idea that cinema is 
politically endowed is developed and tested; to the Europeans in the 1930s 
who picked up the struggle in films like Misere au Borinage (Joris Ivens, Henri 
Storck, BE, 1933) and LasHurd.es/Land Without Bread (Luis Bunuel, ES, 1932); 
to the U.S. where, beginning in the 1930s, the Film and Photo League pro¬ 
duced labor documentaries like Native Land (Leo Hurwitz, Paul Strand, US, 
1937-41), to New York Newsreel’s study of the student anti-war movement, 
Columbia Revolt (Newsreel, US, 19 68). 32 But let us be clear that this reaching 
back before the “critique of realism” is not to bring back a pure non-modernist 
documentary, is not to restore the much-maligned realism to theoretical 
respectability. Because the point is also to connect with the avant-garde radical 
documentary best exemplified by A Sixth of the World (Dziga Vertov, USSR, 
1926) and The Man withaMovie Camera (Dziga Vertov, USSR, 1929), and Infla¬ 
tion (Hans Richter, DE, 1928). 33 

But here I want to concentrate somewhat more on film theory on the Left, 
going back before the 1970s Marxist-Leninist aesthetics associated with the 
journal Cahiers du Cinema in France and Screen in the UK, and picking up after 
the expiration of that theory in the late 1980s. Because film theory, from the 
beginning, has been on the Left, but, with the exception of the case of Latin 
America, has seldom concentrated on the question of the Left-leaning docu¬ 
mentary and never devoted much attention to the war documentary, which, 
since Vietnam, emerges as the anti-war documentary. 34 This, then, is the 
moment, is it not? Because one could say that some of the earliest film theo¬ 
rists, theorists on the Left, anticipated the political needs of such a historical 
moment. For the German film critic Siegfried Kracauer and the French Andre 
Bazin, for instance, theirs was a theory for an aesthetic of affinity between cin¬ 
ema and something they referred to as “the real” but by which they meant 
much more. 35 Here we find a perennial philosophical problem, but a philo¬ 
sophical dilemma with immediate implications for political activism. Within 
the once-discredited theory of cinematic realism associated with these two the¬ 
orists is a premise that every moving image activist takes as a watchword. 
Within this theory that the 1970s thought was too innocent about the way 
images work, there is another theory, a theory of what could be called same 
world sensation, that is, a concrete continuity between ourselves and the world 
on the screen, a continuity that is felt as seen, and is seen as it is felt. Like any 
theory of social activism, this theory assumes that the world that demands our 
action is the world in which we can act, can intervene to change or reverse 
intolerable conditions. Bazin, writing in the 1950s, refers to a historical- 
material “continuum”: “The reality that the cinema reproduces at will and 
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organizes is the same worldly reality of which we are a part, the sensible con¬ 
tinuum out of which the celluloid makes a mold both spatial and temporal.” 36 
Let us, however, emphasize the sensate continuum over the mold here, the fig¬ 
uration of the continual as a means of placing viewers, implicating them, and 
demanding their outrage against atrocity and injustice. The documentary film 
that looks so much like the world before the camera is not exactly the same as 
(for who would think that), but has been produced out of, cut out of, the same 
material conditions that exist at the moment in which we object to those con¬ 
ditions, whether conditions of military escalation, suffering populations, or 
corrupt leadership. Because we co-exist with the conditions depicted, every 
screening of these documentary moving image works assumes this principle: 
what we see onscreen is actually happening or has happened in our world. 
Another way of asserting the importance of the actually-happening is to con¬ 
sider its antithesis, the never-happened. Or, consider French Leftist film theo¬ 
rist Edgar Morin’s declaration that “documentary is not a dream.” 37 What 
strikes us especially as we view Iraq War documentaries in February 2007 is 
that the nightmare we are viewing will not disappear upon awakening. 

Those versed in the history of film theory may connect Bazin’s “mold” 
with the photographic indexical sign, the sign that is defined by its privileged 
relation to the world, that even exists in a causal relation to the cataclysmic 
event before the motion photographic camera. That is, the event causes or 
makes its mark on the light-sensitive emulsion “exposed” in the camera. 
Think of the boon to the documentary maker of the historical-proof-equals- 
truth component that underwrites the rhetoric of “this is really happening.” 
Without a doubt, the history of radical film practice is premised on the deliv¬ 
ery of evidence from the front, whether labor struggle, protest march, or 
human disaster. Yes, of course, the digital image that doesn’t require the real 
historical world for its mimesis, that doesn’t require causality, cancels the 
apparent privilege of the photographic, and hence the so-called “crisis of 
indexicality.” 38 Or, no more indexical privilege. But however enthusiastically 
we once got on the bandwagon of the “crisis of the index,” we should proba¬ 
bly now get off. Digitization can of course produce political augmentation as 
easily as it can achieve reactionary falsification. And this is the perfect occa¬ 
sion to rethink indexical privilege given the enormity of the output of so 
many makers who have ingeniously augmented photographic or computer¬ 
generated images, strategically fabricating historical material in works that 
invoke our outrage. Documentary exceptions abound in the crop of Iraq War 
political work. One only needs to think here of the documentary recreations 
in Road to Guantanamo (Michael Winterbottom, UK, 2006). The very notion 
of documentary fiction that makers now employ challenges an old calcified 
division. 39 And yet we still want to know what aligns a film like Road to Guan¬ 
tanamo with the documentary tradition, and here, if nothing else, is the con¬ 
viction that the real historical conditions to which the film refers have not 
been “dreamed up” by the makers. 
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Thus we need to assert at this moment in the new image war that is both 
the war imaged and the war against images, that the real historical material 
world of and about the Iraq conflict is the gold standard. If there is a refrain 
here it is that documentary moving images are powerful because of the real his¬ 
torical world; it is the world that is the source of their awe-inspiring, polemical- 
incendiary power. Yes, the image is incendiary. The situation is not, however, 
as the New York Times magazine readers are told, that we should fear the image 
as we are taught to fear the terrorist. There is no image-as-terrorist. Let me put 
this more productively. Documentary film, video and photography in the radi¬ 
cal tradition has a special function that we do not attribute to other creative 
works: it uses the world to transform the world Or, documentary seeks to manipu¬ 
late reality by means of its image, an image which, in the anthropological, talis- 
manic sense, derives its power from something else, here the very world that 
the image appears to have replicated so perfecdy, as I have earlier discussed 
with reference to Michael Taussig. 40 And let me pinpoint more exacdy what is 
different about documentary works: it is their attempt to keep up with the mov¬ 
ing target that is the teeming world condition because it is that world which 
makes it. On this point, filmmaker and theorist Jean-Luc Comolli is especially 
eloquent when he says that the documentary film “draws its power from its 
very difficulty, wholly derived from the fact that the real doesn’t give film the 
time to forget it, that the world presses on, that it is through contact with the 
world that cinema is made.” 41 To repeat, “It is through contact with the world 
that cinema is made,” and here is the foundation of our definition. 

It should be acknowledged here more openly that scholars have had diffi¬ 
culty with the definition of documentary. Recall Bill Nichols’ argument that no 
serious attempt had been made since the 1960s to theorize this important mode 
of practice. 42 Some progress, however, is now being made. Since 1993, a group 
has met annually at the Visible Evidence international conference, with the 
goal of practically theorizing and theoretically practicing documentary film 
and video. What can be drawn from all of these conversations over twelve 
years, most recently held in Sao Paulo and Rio deJaneiro, Brazil, is the confir¬ 
mation of social reality as thoroughly contradictory. There is, of course, a Marxist 
theory of contradiction, an embedded theory of the commodity, a theory of 
our social relations to each other and to the conditions of production that define 
our economic existence. This is a concept both philosophical and practical. 
And here, drawing from the Althusserian approach to the necessity of working 
the contradiction, is the basis of a documentary theory and practice that applies 
to the diverse works that purport to document the Iraq War. For instance, com¬ 
menting recendy on her work My Country,My Country( US,2006), documentary 
filmmaker Laura Poitras described her political commitment to taking a video¬ 
tape camera to Baghdad as an interest in “the contradiction between what we 
said we were doing and what we were doing.” 43 

As we take further the caveat that it is the world-historical event that 
endows the documentary image, we open up the relation to the event not as a 
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resolution but as a thorough grasp of the contradictory. This is meant in all 
senses, those in which we comprehend as well as in which we now have in our 
grip the global imperial expansionist fanatical forces that have clashed with 
local forces, ancient and equally fanatical, some fighting on behalf of the same 
abstract “freedom” that the other side (whatever side) is ostensibly fighting for. 
What we see in the Iraq War documentary is the contradiction not recorded 
but “worked.” Worked out here is the contradiction that defines the moment, 
the naked contradiction that demands our outrage. These documentaries say, 
“Think and look at what it means to escalate to ‘liberate’ the Iraqi people and to 
produce not liberation but its opposite, further and deeper oppression.” 

So what we can say of the documentary by way of definition is that, of all 
the political arts, documentary is best positioned to stalk the contradiction. This, 
I assert, thinking of the follow-focus and hand-held techniques of cinema verite, 
of course. But it is not just a matter of Nichols’ “observational” camera because 
what I propose here is an immediately analytic camera. 44 Documentary mak¬ 
ers are positioned in such a way that they see, with their attention to everyday 
life, things coming unraveled, finding, for instance, the myth that occupiers 
are liberators exposed in the most ordinary moment. Thus an important 
caveat: It is not exactly that documentary makers alone “work” the contradic¬ 
tion, because the situation itself can be expected to eventually show up struc¬ 
tural inconsistencies. The probe of the contradiction then may be performed 
by ordinary people like the mother of Jerry Zorko, the dead mercenary who, 
in Iraq for Sale: The War Profiteers (Robert Greenwald, Kerry Candaele, US, 
2006), accuses the munitions industries of “getting away with murder,” and 
analyzes the situation as “our loved ones as opposed to profit.” 45 

These documentary works have been made against the backdrop of the 
fiction to end all fictions, that is, the fiction of the existence of weapons of 
mass destruction, the trumped-up excuse for U.S. mobilization to the Gulf, 
the most contradictory of situations in which an enemy is fabricated and evi¬ 
dence falsified as justification for making a region safe for the expansion of 
capital. An average of one hundred Iraqis now die every day. Documentary 
works give the lie to any understanding of the Iraqi people as “casualties of 
war.” Here, the denial of the necessity of war that produces the casualty 
accompanies the proof that casualties are actually Iraqi citizens with families, 
and that “collateral damage” sustained is actually the ruination of a civiliza¬ 
tion. It is the work in the documentary tradition that “brings home” the situa¬ 
tion and its attendant contradictions, now enlarged for all to analyze. We now 
know from viewing Iraq for Sale that the contradiction between war and profit 
is in the way the KVR corporation feeds troops to keep them alive while their 
cost-cutting measures endanger the lives of the same well-fed troops. It is the 
inconsistency that documentary now knows and brings back to us that pro¬ 
duces our outrage. 

Since it may not have been noticed, I want to confess that I set out to write 
this without recourse to the concept that has defined not only documentary 
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but also the cinema as an image force. It has been written without the term 
“reality,” with one exception. One will notice, however, the references to the 
“real historical,” which, as a concept, has stood right through the high-water 
mark of the “critique of realism” in the 1970s, and has survived into the pres¬ 
ent, having been granted special theoretical immunity by its association with 
“materialist.” In place of “really” and “reality,” we could use “actually” and 
“actuality,” employing these concepts to signal a continuity with the actualites 
that in film history prefigure the documentary tradition. 46 But there is a more 
important usage signaled here: Brecht’s deployment of “actually,” the adverb, 
as a defamiliarization device. Here, in the theory of the critique of the every¬ 
day by the everyday itself, the way in which things come down, things reveal 
themselves as they unravel, often at the most mundane of levels. 47 Here is 
found the capacity of the documentary to “image” the ideological storm, to 
image the surge in such a way that it is seen to be believed to be the home¬ 
grown terror and torture that it is. Against the comfort and familiarity of the 
clean-cut boy soldier, the documentary work images to us: “Actually, it is not 
that way, it is this.” And further, Brecht proposes that, as a qualifier, “in fact” 
serves to defamiliarize the scene that would produce “war as usual.” 48 Thus 
the documentary images to us: in fact, we are the torturers. 

In his essay on the World War II documentary “Why We Fight” series, 
Andre Bazin considers the additional force that the war effort gives to the 
“fact,” especially when he argues that “.. . during a war, facts have an excep¬ 
tional amplitude and importance.” 49 Here, we should put our emphasis on 
the amplitude, that is, the amplification component as seen, according to 
Bazin, in the interpenetration of two technologies, the eventually undifferen¬ 
tiated “technological means of communication and destruction.” 50 These 
instruments-destruction and communication-are analogized and compared, 
all the better to argue that we are engaged in not one but two image wars: 

War, with its harvest of dead bodies, its immense destructiveness, its countless 
migrations, its concentration camps, and its atomic bombs, leaves far behind 
the creative art that aims at reconstituting it. 51 

And here is where the war’s going so far beyond, so far exceeding its repre¬ 
sentation, that it is un-image-inable, tells us what it is that produces the war 
against images, evidenced most pointedly in the New York Times outburst and 
disparaging references to “the image.” 

Certainly the comparison between images and terrorism tells us that this 
is a question of what could be called “image knowledge.” Moving images that 
confirm what we already know are not “the image,” are not “too much image,” 
however, that which we reject-pornography, entertainment and television 
news-is “too much image.” When world-shattering knowledge appears to us 
in moving-image form it is received as “too much.” And the moving image is 
easily dismissable when it delivers what we do not want to know-things 
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unpredictable, incomprehensible and elsewhere, but so seemingly of the 
same world. But above and beyond new knowledge, it is significantly the 
massive scale-what is shared with modern warfare-that in “the image” is so 
terrifying. (For it has never been the visage image of the treasured paintings 
in the Louvre that has terrified the protectors of elite culture.) The terror is in 
general immensity and it becomes the cataclysmic, the explosive, and the fur¬ 
ther disseminated now everywhere available instantly to almost everyone in 
the world. So it would seem that this massiveness is not of the same order as 
the mass culture which defined the cinema century and its new publics, for 
we are now speaking of Internet and cell phone imaging in global propor¬ 
tions. But the global proportion is contradictorily quotidian, troubling and 
threatening because the global is brought too close to home. Thus we move 
from the formerly confounding excess of the photographic mimetic to the 
excess of the ubiquitous digital image. Because what is feared is not the digital 
image per se, but the new massive plus an old holdover-the mimetic, or the 
“body see, body do” potentiality of the moving image. As makers, however, 
let us not be out-massed. Neither let us as activists forget what I have called 
elsewhere the mobilizing potential of the “political mimetic.” The point I 
would finally make about the New York Times rant against images is that it tips 
us off that we are on to something. Still, after so many decades of radical aspi¬ 
ration, of investment in the legacy of documentary, the goal is still to trans¬ 
form events through images, here, to turn the powerful outrage against 
images into outrage against U.S. foreign policy in the Middle East, as Charles 
Musser has so eloquently argued. 52 

As I am urging, it is our challenge as activist makers to command the 
massive as well as the mimetic for a politics of global proportions, for every¬ 
one mobilized against this war and all others mounted in the name of the 
global imperial imperative. In conclusion, I want to return to the same world 
sensation introduced earlier, adding to it what I recommend as a tradition of 
radical documentary seen as another body genre. By body genre l mean the com¬ 
monalities of works that make us want to do something. This is because con¬ 
ditions in the world of the audience are the very conditions of the world of the 
moving image. 53 And this is where the newest of media and the theory that 
rises to it makes the case for more not less body. The recent new media the¬ 
ory revival of philosopher Henri Bergson has effected the re-placement of the 
body as a “center of action,” as “destined to move other objects.” 54 Is it not 
possible to insist on bodies as actioning in the world of images and the world 
that is images, the universe as “aggregate of images,” and thus image-making 
as world action of the first and most basic order? 55 In multiple realms, then, 
following Bergson, we “posit that system of closely-linked images which we 
call the material world, and imagine here and there, within the system, centers 
of real action, represented by living matter.” 56 So the body “enworlded,” as 
Vivian Sobchack would say, is the body susceptible to movement and able to 
move, to action the image that actions the audience as a body. 57 And to this 
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end, Eisenstein contributes the last ingredient, the trembling aspect that 
reaches the psyche, rescued from apolitical emotionality and promoted to 
change. What, in combination with Bazin and Eisenstein, there might be for 
documentary, that could cry out against the injustice that is the Iraq War, 
would be the “pathos of fact.” 58 This is perhaps achieved by BaghdadER (Jon 
Alpert, Matthew O’Neill, US, 2006)-the production of strangely, sadly furi¬ 
ous audiences. So when I refer to the “production” of outrage, I am returning 
full circle to the Soviet tradition in which revolutionary bodies were “pro¬ 
duced” by the cinema machine. It still takes bodies. 

Thanks to Rod Frey at Duke University who helped with the research, and 
especially Charlie Musser and Ron Gregg who organized the “War, Docu¬ 
mentary and Iraq” Conference at Yale University, February 1-4, 2007, where 
I delivered this as a paper and learned so much from the other participants. 
Dee Dee Halleck should be thanked only for her astute analysis of the current 
situation. 
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